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Satire should, like a poiish'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.—Lapy Monracu’ 
** Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They supplyinformation as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere ’—Croxer’s New Wuic Guipe. 
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THE WHIG DISORDERLIES. because you wasn’t of any service. Wasn't it because you 
would not carry some thing for your master ? 

Wellington.—That’s nothing to do with the case; so I shall 
proceed without answering. 

Broom.—Why, you never did answer any how; you warm~- 
ant, 

Wellington.—After I’d told ’em to move on three or four 
times, I made an attempt to drive them away by force, but they 
clung to the door-posts of the Treasury, and the female prisoner 


spoke to me in the most abusive terms,—clenching her fist, and 


A gang of disorderlies were brought up to the bar of Public 
Opinion by policeman Wellington of the L (Hell) division, 
charged with being disorderly in the neighbourhood of Downing- 
street, and with obstinately refusing to “ move on” when de- 
sired by that well known busy officer. 

The male prisoners gave their names respectively as Grey, 
Althorpe, and Plunkett, while an old woman who was of the 
party, declared she was called Broom, in allusion to the birch 


she carries as an emblem of her assumed vocation, which is that Gr 
calling me all the names she could put her tongue to—rey 


of a diffuser of useful knowledge in general. She has obtained Sate be 
took an attitude of defence, and swore he would not move fot 


this distinction from the facility with which she uses her tongue ¢ 
, i s , . ; me, nor for any such as me. 
for the benefit of her colleagues and the impetuosity with which 2 : , 


she isalways prepared to browbeat whoever offers them any oppo- 
sition. Policeman Wellington deposed, that he heard a great 
noise in the neighbourhood of Downing-street, and on going to 


the spot, he found the four prisoners sitting very snugly in their 
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places, enjoying themselves quite pleasantly, while Althorpe was , 
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smoking his pipe, and the prisoner Plunkett (an Irishman) was La 
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luxuriating over a pewter pot—they were all making a great 
noise, and he merely asked them to move on quietly. 





Grey.—Well, we were doing nothing but talking 
Wellington.—That’s true enough; but you were saying you 


would do great things. i nit » ta — . | f 

Broom.—Well, what of that? You’re a nice man to talk hi ih i\ = )), Abe AS, Z HINA 
about us a creating of a disturbance. Let me ask you now? | = el eh 
Were you not once a servant in the public line. My. heey CNé ii - 4 
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Wellington —Perhaps I was—I once was out at service. ; 
y , as ; This was the whole case for the prosecution, and the priso.- 
Broom.—No, that you wasn’t, now! You were turn’d out 
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ers on being asked what they had to say for themselves, Grey 
spoke as follows:— 

“ Please your worship, I and this here lady and these gen- 
tlemen were sitting very comfortably in Downing-strect, enjoy- 
ing ourselves, and doing nothing to nobody—when up comes 
that police chap, and says he, ‘Come out of that you vagabonds.’ 
Says I, ‘I don’t mean to come out—and you shan’t turn me 
out.’ * But,’ says he, ‘I will ;’ and what does he do but fetch 
m*arap on my knuckles, which he repeated several times— 
and Broom gave him another in return. Now I knew very 
well, your worship, that he only wanted to turn us away that 
he might sit there himself with a lot of other chaps like him- 
self, and so I knew he’d no business to be there any more than 
we had.” 

Althorpe on being called on for his defence, said he knew 
very little about the matter. He was sitting at home one 
morning when Grey and Broom came to him and said they'd 
found out such a snug situation for him, where he could smoke 
He 


went with them, and found it all just as his companions had 


his pipe, and do nothing but talk and feed all day long. 


described, till a short time ago, when Wellington came up and 
created a great disturbance, telling ’em he’d disperse them all 
presently. He, however, felt himself very comfortable, and so 
did not interferé. 

The prisoner Plunkett made a similar statement, and the 
case was decided by its being dismissed, for it appeared that 
Wellington only wanted to turn out the prisoners to make room 
for himself—and as he was proved to be a noted bad character, 
it was thought he could be about no good. ‘The prisoners by 
staying where they were, had only kept the complainant out, 
and of the two it was thought the latter would have been the 
most dangerous. 

Grey was indicted a second time on a charge of having 
stolen a pair of Wellington boots, which he had been seen to 
wear very much latterly. 

This charge was however dropped, on the ground that stand- 
ing in Wellington’s shoes was of itself sufficient punishment. 


INTERPRETER. 


The Bad House of Commons. 

Colonel Davies seconded the first, and opposed the-second resolution. 
He was ashamed of the proceedings of the House ; where Members were 
in the habit of talking, coughing, snoring, and lying about in the most 
disgraceful manner. He approved of the project of building a new 
House, but thought the site proposed was injudicious, and inconvenient 
to the great majority of Members.—Spectator. 

There has lately been a cry for pulling down the House of 
Commons: a cry in which, if it included Members and all, 
there is no sensible person but would most cordially participate. 
But unfortunately pulling down the House will not do away 
with the Members, who will still continue to talk, cough, and 
snore as usual. A new building will do as much to improve 
their manners as a new coat will aid in forming the character 
of a gentleman ; either will only be a foil as it were to the 
contents, and therefore as long as we are blessed with such a 
precious set of scamps as our existing representatives, we 
maintain that the old building is quite good enough. Some 
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people complain it will hold scarcely more than half the num- 
ber of Members ; but this cannot be called a fault, when every 
body declares there are too many there already. 


Laurie and the Jews. 
The Lord Mayor—Any thing for the Jews but honest labour. 
don’t you look after them ? 
Boatswain—lIt is all useless, my Lord—a Jew would beat the Devil 
any day. ‘I'hey are getting more power cvery day, and I know well that 


Why 


| they’ll have every thing their own way by and by.—Daily Papers’ Police 


Reports. 
7a . : : ° + ~ *'"r 
[hat eminent idiot who debases even that post of foolery the 


| civic chair, seems resolved that our tomahawk shall be the 


| to lacerate Laurie for some new display of buffoonery. 


Not a week passes without our being compelled 
In the 


death of him. 


| above instance, we have him wasting the public time, in a low 
| and revolutiovary conversation with a filthy Boatswain, with 


in scence aa 


whom he treasonably agrees in a censure upon the Legislature 
for passing the Bill that removes all Jewish disabilities, If 
Laurie must talk sedition with the dregs of society, why does 
he not act the traitor over his pipe and porter in some low 
pot-house after quitting the Mansion-House for the night ‘ 
But to blazon forth his dissatisfaction at an act of the people’s 
Representatives, while sitting on the Bench as a Magistrate, 
fully warrants his being proceeded against as a foe to the con- 
stitution, and, considering the office he holds, a very dangerous 
character. We can allow a vast deal for early associations, we 


| can appreciate the durability of tastes founded on long habit, and 
| therefore we would hardly wish to deprive Laurie of the pleasure 


| he must feel in conversing with any low blackguard who hap- 


peus to get into the justice-room ; but we regret that he does not 


| see, like friends of his youth—the dear companions of his by- 


| 


goue days—the boatswains and other seam, in a private apart- 
ment. Why does he talk publicly with every vagabond whom 
he naturally feels to be on a level with himself, and join ina 
coarse libel against the Jews, because it is a subject he and his 
friend the boatswain happen to agree upon. Does Laurie sit 
on the Bench to see his private acquaintances, and help them iu 
blackguarding the Israelites, or does he hold his place as a 
member of the police magistracy ? ‘Thank heaven, his Mayor- 
alty has not long to run; and he will then be at full liberty 
to fly back into the bosom of his pecular cirele, where he is 
the dustman’s delight, the boatswaiu’s boast, and the jolly pot 
companion of any body who does not miad putting up with his 
vulgarity. 


Gloucester’s Oratory. 


The Duke of Gloucester had been in hopes that by suffering the mea- 
sure to go into Committee it might have received such modifications 


| and improvements as would have enabled him to give it his support. 


Though two material improvements had been made, it was not sufliciently 
amended for him to supportit. He should vote against the third 1ead- 
ing.—Report of Wednesday. 

Much as we estimate the brilliant talents of the electrifying 
Gloucester ; highly as we admire the radiance of that wit which 
dazzles the world through the medium of this publication, we 
can only feel regret when the great Miller of the age, attempts to 
act the part of asenator. His Royal Highness is essentially the 
facetious light of a private circle, not the star of a legislative 
assembly. He should not attempt public speaking, his elo- 
quence, though excessive, is better suited to the badinage of a 


| court than to the more sober material of political discussion. 


Accordingly Gloucester has failed in his grand effort agaiust 
the third reading of the Irish Church Bill. It is true his wit 
did not desert him, for with a stretch of humour that even him- 
self never surpassed, he actually talked about the Bill being 
amended to please him. ‘The House of Lords is mad enough, 
but it has not arrived at that yet. It was in vain that the faith- 
ful Higgins kept up a rapid discharge of “ hears” from below 
the bar during the whole time his master was speaking, the 
affair made no impression, and the result was a larger division 











in favour of Ministers than they have yet had in the Lords 
during the session. ‘The Duke’s speech has not, however, been 
accurately reported, and it is said he means to have the pro- 
prietors of every newspaper in the kingdom at the bar of the 
House for a breach of privilege. It seems that he was on his 
legs stammering, hesitating, and beginning again for nearly an 
hour and a half, while Higgins in an anguish of admiration sus- 
tained a series of disorderly cheers from the bar, whence he 
must have been removed by the proper officer, but for the Duke’s 
interest. Gloucester and Higgins missed the Opera on ‘Tues- 
day in consequence of the oratorical display, but they wound 
up the night at Astley’s, for which they had got an order from 
the clown to the ring, who is the bosom friend of the ad-de- 
camp. ‘The excitement of the evening had however incapa- 
citated them for further pleasure, and they hurried away before 
the couclusion of the performance. 


GLOUCESTERIANA, N°, 48. 





‘You have been used to travelling?’ patronisingly asked 
the Duke.” Higgins pleaded his innocence of having pene- 
trated further into the bowels of the land than Pimlico. 
“You never went a sea voyage ?” was the next interrogatory 
of the Duke. Higgins placidly mentioned Putney as the extent 
of his water wanderings. ‘Ah! I thought so,” yelped the 
luxurious Duke, ‘ for you’re being a single man proves that you 
have not yet made much progress in marry-time discovery.” 
Higgins concealed his blushes behind the coal-skuttle. 

Higgins and the Duke having soiled their white trousers 
with ditch-leaping in Battersea Fields, were ashamed to pre- 
sent themselves at Gloucester House in the muddy condition 
they had got into. Accordingly it was resolved they should 
each purchase a clean pair of Russia ducks on their way home, 
that they might avoid a reprimand when they arrived at their 
residence. ‘The naughty couple turned down into St. Martin’s 
Court for the purpose of making the purchase, and went into a 
shop where a fair damsel was standing behind the counter. 
Gloucester asked the price of white trousers, and was iuformed 
by the girl that he might have ‘‘the finest Jean for fifteen 
shillings.” The Duke, offended at the liberty, and rather 
shocked at the sentiment, declared he did not want any of their 
fine Janes ; he asked for trousers.” ‘The girl still persisted 
that she thought “ fine Jean” would suit him. ‘I don’t want 
to have any thing to do with your fine Jane, as you call her,” 
resolutely brayed the Duke, “and you must permit me to say 
that I never met with an instance of such flagrant immorality.” 
The shop girl stared, while the Duke and Higgins returned in 
confusion, threatening to bring her conduct before the Suppres- 
sion of Vice Society. 


BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 





Wot to be borne. 


It is said that the Ministers caunot now stand much longer. 
We only wonder that the country has so long been able to 
stand the Ministers. 


Epigram 
(On Lyndhurst’s late neglect of his judicial duties.) 
Lord Lyndhurst left his circuit for a day, 
Which is to me a mystery profound, 


Hie leave the circuit! he, of whom they say, 
That he delights in constant turniag round. 
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A Misnomer. 


Philpotts we are told used formerly to preach at a chapel of 
ease. But surely this must be a mistake, for no chapel could 
have much ease which was officiated in by a slang pamphleteer- 
ing Minister. 


Rather So, So. 


Every body knows the King could do good for the country 
if, as Wellington says, ‘‘ his Majesty weie so minded.” Un- 
fortunately William the 4th is only So so minded. 


Awful Denouncement. 


Brougham declared the other night “ he was afraid to con- 
template the dreadful state of things hesaw before him.” The 
cunning Chancellor had his eye at the time upon Wynford, 
Eldon, and the Bishop of Exeter. 


A Discharge and Report. 


When Mr. O’Connell consented to dispense with the attend- 
ance of Mrs. Brodie at the Bar of the House of Commons, as 
a proprietor of The Times, he said, ‘‘ I wild let the lady off.” 
This gallaut discharge is to lead to the honourable member’s 
being reported, 


In a bad Way. 


Though every body wishes to see a stop put to the present 
Parliament, it is obvious that it does not go fur enough to 
please the people. 


The Bishop defended. 


It has been calumniously asserted that Philpotts has con- 
siderably too many high livings. That his living is high, must 
be a base slander, for his slang pamphlets prove him to be 
quite a low-lived individual. 


A Drop in his Eye. 


It is not strange Lord Kenyon should be opposed to an union 
of Sees, for his Lordship has on more than one occasion ex- 
perienced the inconvenience of seeing double. 


A friend indeed. 


Mr. O’Connell in moving the standing order every night for 
the exclusion of strangers, would do more to exalt the character 
of the present Parliament than any other individual. If there 
were uo reports of the speeches of the present house, there 
would be no records of its folly and its knavery. 


New Habits. 


It is to hoped, that the Jews will now no longer be celebrated 
for appearing perpetually ex dishabille, since the Parliament 
has now removed their dis-abilities. 


ZBpigram 
ON GLOUCESTER’S INFLUENCE. 


Gloucester should sure vast influence command, 
By spreading his opinions through the land. 
lor by the general voice we are assur’d, 

That his ideas are very much abroad. 


A Delicate Question. 


The Chronicle says, that on Tuesday night, “ Lord Eldon 
was very energetic, but at the same time, very inaudible.” 
Surely, our contemporary does not mean to insinuate that the 
venerable Ex-Chancellor was very drunk ?! 
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A pretty pass. 


The Church Reform Bill is at length passed, though after 
all we very much doubt if any thing will de got by zt. 


ere 


THEATRICALS. 


It seems poor Polhill has lost £30,000. by his theatrical 
mania, in three years, at Drury Lane, and the Committee had 
the indecent ferocity to pass him a vote of thanks for being 
such a fool as to squander his money upon their property. A 
pickpocket might as well take away your watch, and politely 
thank you for allowing him to steal it, as that the Drury Lane 
people should sweep some thousands from the pocket of the 
simple Polhill, and then add to his discomfiture by telling him 
how much they are obliged to him for his foolery. Whether 
they will have to thank Bunn is a much more doubtful affair, 
though they will at least have good reason to pass him a vote of 
thanks when he thinks proper to withdraw himself aJtogether 
from the property. His connection with it has already reduced 
the property nearly 20 per cent. in value ; for he has the sin- 
gular quality of decreasing the value of all things he meddles 
with. When he moved into Great Russell Street, the rents fell 
in a proportion of fen per cent. all round the neighbourhood. 
In fact, if you want a house cheap, put Bunn next door, and 
you may calculate on getting the domicile you require upon the 
terms you may feel disposed to offer for it. 

The fresh impetus given by our last week’s leader to the 
popularity and interest of Masaniello, has caused its revival at 
the Opera, where it has been repeated every night, and Coulon 
now gives a political reading of the principal character. 
His downfall in the last scene was received with enthusiastic 
cheers by all parties, as an emblem of the satisfaction every 
one must feel at the overthrow of the Grey fisherman. Guerinot 
as the Prince, makes himself look as much like William the 
4th as possible, and Adele assumes a strong resemblance to that 
delectable Queen of ours—the charming Adelaide. Our idea 
of the nobles being represented by supernumeraries has been 
eagerly clutched, and Wellington with his Tory colleagues form 
admirable targets for the fish thrown by the populace. 

We last week bestowed an awful castigation on a wretched 
race of mountebanks called Contortionists, who risk their limbs 
aud lives for atrocious lucre, by ascending ropes, torturing their 
frames and other acts of rebellion against the nature assigned 
to them by providence. The Morning Herald in a leader, 
characterised by much neatness, and true modesty, bears testi- 
mony to the effect we have created on the public mind, and 
gives us the credit of having stopped a Miss Clarke from as- 
cending a tight rope at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, an act 
that would probably have terminated in her dashing her brains 
out (if she has any), or in her being drowned in a lake over 
which she was to have passed in the course of her buffoonery. 
The dreadful experiment did not take place, and Miss Clarke 
who was decked out interestingly in blue satin, garnished with 
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at least sixpenny worth of spangles, rushed into the arms of a 
hoary being in dirty white trousers, who by dint of some few 
sentences remarkable for a bold disdain of the trammels of 
Murray (Lindley), gave us to understand that the young lady 
could not accomplish what she had been announced to perform. 
The Victoria proceeds successfully, but we must, in a spirit 
of sincere regard for the interest of the house, point out a few 
faults in the management. ‘The principal point of detraction 
is concentrated in a small lump of affectation about four feet 
by two, as the carpenters would say, and called in the bills 
Miss Sidney. This person, for some cause unknown to us, and 
evidently quite unintelligible to the audience, is thrust into pro- 
minent parts every night, when her weak, whining voice, and 
affected mincing manner unite to mar the language to which 
she is suffered nocturnally to give utterance. We believe that 
the managers urge in extenuation of their folly, that the lady 
is pretty, and therefore attractive. We shall say nothing on this 
point, which is a matter of taste (?) but if this be her only re- 
commendation, there are other means than the stage of her 
personal attractions being introduced to notice. Why should 
she be suffered to exhibit as a public nuisance, on account of 
alleged attributes which can have no public interest. Granted 
even that the lady is pretty, who pays money to look ‘at what 
may be seen gratis every day or night in every street of the 
metropolis? these are the species of engagements which have 
tended to the degradation of the drama:—Madame Vestris has 
set the delicate example, but she had talent to back her less 
refined attractions. It is not every one possessing the same 
indecent taste for such exhibitions who can boast of one-hun- 
dredth part of Madame’s intellectual accomplishments, A 
pretty fool is in private society even, a most insipid bore, but a 
woman on the stage without personal attraction, with defects 
of gait, voice and manner, is a nuisance that cannot be smashed 
too effectually that she may be got rid of with promptitude. 
There is little novelty at any of the Minors, though the City 
has been doing well with some of Mr. W. L. Rede’s clever 
pieces. We dropped in at the Surrey the other night, and such 
a troop of inefficient performers we never found congregated, 
even at this establishment. Vale, Rogers, and Miss Vincent, 
are all who can pretend to ability, while there is a Mr. Rumba]! 
taking the lead, with a voice that might depress the spirits of even 
the most volatile. His sentiment is truly awful, but it pleases 
the Surrey hounds, who snivel and thrust their filthy fingers into 
their appalling eyes, forming a spectacle frightful to contem- 
plate. The people in the house weep at Jonathan Bradford, 
and torrents of ditch-like water stream from their optics wheu- 
ever Mr. Rumball gives an extra growl, or Mrs. West an 
additional hysteric. ‘The pocket handkerchiefs of the audience 
present a curious specimen of the power of dirt over antiquity, 
for the loathsome rags seem posilively rivetted together by the 
filth which encrusteth them. Another deluge is the only tiing 
that can cleanse the place of its impurities. Now that the 
cholera has come again among us, the Surrey should be looked 
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kind, but one of the valuable results cf theimpreved state 
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! LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS.—A most convenient, safe, and in’‘allible 
remedy for the Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
and Lumbago, Pains in the Head or Face, &c. &c.—The 
eXtraordinary suceess which has attended the use of 
these Pills has exceeded the Proprietor’s most sanguine 
expectations ; they continue to remove every description 
of Gout, Rheumatism, and Lumbago, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, with the most perfect ease and safety. To 
those, therefore, who are suffering from any of the above 
torturing disorders, and have not yet taken this remedy, 


he begs to assure them, that in it they will find an easy | 
' and speedy cure, and that these Pills need only be tried 
| to be universally used and recommended, 
' preparation of any poisonous vegetable or mineral of any 
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of medical science, and the employment of chemical art 
in a manner hitherto unknown.—Sold by Thomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London, seven doors from Temple Bar, and 
by most Medicine Vendors throughout the Kingdom, who 
can obtain them through their London agents. 


JATENT WATERPROOF BEAVER 
HATS.—The only Waterproof Beaver Hats that 

are sanctioned by the King’s Royal Letters Patent, which 
combine every improvement in quality, shape, and colour 
of the last balf century, are those manufactured by 


_ KOBERT FRANKS and Co., 140, Regent Street, and 62, 


Redcross Street, City. 
Superfine Quality, 21s, 
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